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Foreign Aid and Social Tradition in Indonesia 


Village conservatism and acceptance of authoritarian patterns are seen as 
factors militating against aid programs which stress democratic techniques. 


BY JUSTUS M. VAN DER KROEF 


A RECENT sTupy by Charles Wolf! warned that for- 
eign economic assistance programs in southeast 
Asia may, if unwisely conceived, tend “to strengthen 
government power as against the power of the com- 
mon man,” may fail to benefit the average worker or 
peasant, and may facilitate the growth of collective 
patterns of economy sustained by undemocratic or “ir- 
responsible” government. While many of Wolf’s obser- 
vations are astute, there are certain characteristics of 
the economy of southeast Asia, especially Indonesia, 
which merit further attention. Wolf’s conclusions are 
correct, but not necessarily for the reasons he gives. 


Since Indonesia’s economy has traditionally been 
operated on paternal, authoritarian, and “undemo- 
cratic” lines, foreign aid programs would add nothing 
new in this respect. Before the coming of the Dutch 
the Indonesian states, especially in Java, were based 
on a controlled peasant economy, supervised by a feudal 
aristocracy responsible to the court. Forced levies of 
produce and manpower, prescribed cultivation, even 
control over prices and allocation of resources, were 
generally accepted features of economic life. The Dutch 
East India Company utilized the existing production 
pattern, building its own system of forced deliveries 
of export crops, and, as its political power grew, rival- 
ing the Indonesian potentates in authoritarian methods. 
After the demise of the Company enforced production 
and delivery continued until the 1860's. 


The rise of private Western enterprise led to a 
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1 “Political Effects of Economic Development,” Far Eastern 
Survey, May 2, 1951. 


policy of greater freedom and individual initiative for 
peasants as well as for Westerners. At the same time 
the Dutch inaugurated a program of emancipation 
designed to free the Indonesian cultivator from the 
bonds imposed by social tradition. By and large this 
program failed;’ collectivist and communal traditions 
of production, especially on the village level, were not 
easily broken. Before the outbreak of the second World 
War native production of a very few crops, such as rub- 
ber and copra, did increase, thanks to continued gov- 
ernment assistance, but in general the idea of private 
initiative made little headway in changing agricultural 
patterns, and native production did not expand. 

The traditional pattern of indigenous Indonesian 
economy was both hierarchical and communal. The 
social hierarchy consisted roughly of four groups: (1) 
the court aristocracy, with whom the Dutch East India 
Company made its first contacts; (2) the provincial 
nobility, retained as late as 1940 by the colonial gov- 


2 Cf. D. H. Burger, “Structuurveranderingen in de Java- 
ansche samenleving,” Indonesié, vol. XI (1949), p. 388. 
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ernment as instruments of Dutch administration; (3) 
the village elders, who were not always chosen in a 
democratic way, but who ultimately became the chief 
mediators between Dutch economic interests and the 
masses; (4) the peasants. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century village elders 
and regents were the chief organizers of the native 
labor force for commercial agriculture, they were in 
charge of tax collections in kind, they supervised the 
administration of justice, and they—not the peasantry 
—were responsible to the Dutch authorities. As late as 
the outbreak of the second World War the peasant 
producer was still part of a paternal, authoritarian, 
and unindividualistic society and economy which had 
existed in Indonesia for centuries. 


Tradition and Agricultural Economy 

The traditional Indonesian village is a closed world 
in itself, and production is on a subsistence level. Only 
when cash is badly needed will the Indonesian peasant 
consider the cultivation of produce for a market more 
remote than his own, such as tobacco, coffee, or rub- 
ber, nor is he willing to take pains to insure the quality 
of his commercial crop. Furthermore, village tradi- 
tions prescribe the closest possible forms of communal 
assistance ;* they prohibit an individualistic and specu- 
lative search for profits. All this is reflected in the 
customs and laws (adat) of the community, which are 
transgressed only on pain of possible punishment or 
expulsion. There can be no question here of a rapid in- 
crease of production based on the profit motive, on 
inves‘ment and a money economy.* 

The strength of tradition is clear, for example, in the 
contracts which the peasants conclude with Western 
enterprise regarding the sale of their produce, the use 
of village labor, and the renting of land. These include 
such features as potlatch, expected assistance, and 
communal obligation. In many areas the village head- 
men still negotiate the contracts for land and labor, 
and are responsible for protecting peasant interests. 

The Chinese middleman, who lends the peasant 
money and buys his irregular commercial crops, al- 
though he practices usury, also provides cash in time of 
need. According to universal village tradition the rich 
are expected to aid the poor, and the village elders have 


3 Cf. Justus M. van der Kroef, “Communism and Com- 
munalism in Indonesia,’ Far Eastern Survey, June 14, 1950. 

4 This condition is still imperfectly understood by many 
American students of Indonesian society, though more than 
a generation has passed since J. H. Boeke published his 
Tropisch-Koloniale Staathuishoudkunde. Het Probleem (Ley- 
den, 1910). The so-called laziness of the southeast Asian 
cultivator (certainly in Indonesia) has therefore little or 
nothing to do, as Wolf implies, with the effects of malaria 
or other diseases. 
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the obligation to bring the peasant in touch with the 
moneylender if they themselves cannot lend him 
money. The Chinese middleman is viewed by the 
peasant as “an indispensable guide in the labyrinth of 
a money economy,” and the peasant’s relation to the 
moneylender is almost that of a feudal client to his 
patron, 

Village labor recruitment has the same paternal, if 
not authoritarian, characteristics. The managers of 
Western estates first negotiated labor contracts through 
the village headmen, Even today, on the majority of 
the estates that have resumed operation, an old, trusted 
employee who is esteemed in the village acts as in- 
termediary; he prevents strikes, and his assurance that 
a contract or wage is just is sufficient to get the 
laborers to work. On some estates workers will vol- 
untarily group themselves into an adat (custom law) 
organization, headed by their own village elders, who 
hire the labor and pay the wages received from the 
Western management, Even in the renting of land 
certain communal features may still be seen. 

From the point of view of a foreign aid program 
designed to diversify and increase production, per- 
haps no problem in Indonesian economy is so grave as 
the lack of incentive on the part of the individual cul- 
tivator and workers to make use of advantageous market 
conditions. A single example will illustrate this. The 
Java Bank in its annual report for 1939 noted that 
the rice crop for 1938 had been exceptionally plentiful ; 
nevertheless, market sales and exports to foreign coun- 
tries, and even exports from Java to other Indonesian 
islands, had fallen. The report declared: “The greater 
consumptien of rice must be charged first of all to the 
individual cultivator, who, because of an abundant 
crop and the advantageous prices, kept the greater part 
of the rice crop himself.”® As Boeke has remarked, one 
can hardly imagine a bank in the Netherlands reporting 
that, with an abundant harvest and high prices, little 
produce was brought to market because the farmers 
kept it for their own consumption. 


Village in War and Revolution 

Events since 1940 have not altered to any great 
degree these basic patterns of Indonesian behavior. 
If anything, the Japanese occupation and the revolu- 
tionary period have strengthened both the authority 
of the political hierarchy and the habits of communal- 
ism. Japan’s war machine required the strictest super- 
vision over the economy of her tropical conquests. 
Forced deliveries, labor recruitment, limitation on food 
crops, etc., were necessary parts of an economy under 


5 J. H. Boeke, Oosterse Economie (Leyden, 1946), p. 96. 
6 Jaarvelslag van de Javasche Bank, 1938-1939 (Batavia, 
1939), p. 30. 
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military control. Production of commercial crops for 
private use stood still; thousands of workers who had 
made ‘a living on the Western estates became unem- 
ployed @nd returned to the village subsistence economy, 
as they had during the depression of 1932-35. In some 
areas food shortages were so acute that viilagers ap- 
propriated former Western estates to grow rice. 

During the chaos and insecurity of the revolutionary 
period Indonesian economic life, especially in Java 
and Sumatra, was reduced to the village level. Market 
contacts were broken; commercial crops could hardly 
be sold; inflation threatened the precarious cash in- 
come of the cultivator. Where Republican leaders were 
able to conclude contracts for delivery of coffee or 
rubber, the peasant was forced to produce commercial 
crops on a plan similar to that of the Dutch East 
India Company. 


Leaders Favor Collectivism 

It should also be emphasized that the majority of 
the present leaders of the Indonesian Republic do not 
seem to favor a free economic society, but place great 
emphasis on collectivist features.’ Article 33 of the 
old Republican constitution (which is to be included 
in the constitution of the new unitarian state) pro- 
vides that “economy shall be organized cooperatively,” 
that “branches of production . . . which affect the life 
of most people shall be controlled by the state,” ‘and 
that “land and water . . . shall be controlled by the 
state.” The policy declaration of the Sukiman cabinet 
calls for nationalization of the Java Bank, while com- 
munications and transportation are already in the hands 
of the state. 

It is unlikely that the paternal and authoritarian ele- 
ment in Indonesian economic life will decrease in the 
future, regardless of Point Four or ECA assistance. The 
educated elite is very small, and technicians are 
scarce. On this elite falls a responsibility for improving 
the standard of living. Moreover, the social disintegra- 
tion of village life as a result of the revolution has led 
many in the rural areas to seek a new sense of social 
cohesion in a semi-military adat group, a political 
organization, or a religious movement, characterized by 
fanaticism and unswerving loyalty to the leaders rather 
than by democratic tendencies. 

This is the chief danger which threatens in the 
development of the farmers’ cooperatives of which 
Wolf expects much, The present-day Rukun Tani (pea- 
sant cooperative) movement in East Java and Bali 
has been based on the military organization of guerrilla 
resistance squads during the revolution; its leader- 
ship is distinctly oligarchic, if not authoritarian, and 


its ultra-nationalist overtones make it less an agrarian 
movement than a militant political pressure group. The 
founders of the Rukun Tani are imbued with an 
unlimited faith in the possibilities of “social engineer- 
ing.” Any foreign agricultural assistance program would 
probably have to begin by working, not with the culti- 
vators, but with this group of leaders, from whom 
the peasants will accept direction much as they did 
from the old adat chiefs. 


Democracy vs. Communal Pattern 

Wolf and others view the village as “virtually the 
only proving ground for democratic techniques of or- 
ganization and operation in southeast Asia,” as, in fact, 
“the major vehicle for propagating democratic prac- 
tices” in that area. With respect to Indonesia this sup- 
position is open to the most serious reservations. The 
confined, tradition-bound village society of Indonesia, 
as it still exists today, has no real connection with the 
principles of a democratic society as that concept is 
understood in the West. 

In the traditional Indonesian village there is no 
room for individualism, self-expression, or personal lib- 
erty beyond the strict stipulations of village custom. 
The emphasis falls on the group, not on the individual; 
those who seek to find a way of life, economic or cul- 
tural, not hallowed by the past are ostracized or forced 
to leave. The village elders in many communities ex- 
ercise pure patriarchal powers. They are by no means 
always elected democratically, as is so often believed; 
more often their powers are hereditary, especially on 
the islands beyond Java. 

Furthermore, social cohesion in the pre-capitalistic 
village is inseparably linked to the authority of the eld- 
ers and the almost magical rituals of the past. In- 
novations are condemned, for they lead to the des- 
truction of what has given meaning to the individual 
villager’s life, When, under the impact of revolution- 
ary ideas, attempts have been made to adjust village 
life to a modern level of political democracy, when 
new economic practices have been introduced, or when 
new concepts of jurisprudence have been initiated, the 
village society as a whole has often disintegrated, with 
the result that individual members have sought new 
forms of group life centered around a strong authori- 
tarian-paternal core (the dacoit bands, the Islamic 
kiaji groups, political movements. ) * 

It would seem that authoritarianism fulfills an as yet 
indispensable need in Indonesian life, notwithstanding 
the often wild and chaotic individualism expressed by 
the intellectual elite at the helm of the new Indonesian 
state. Any foreign aid program which fails to take this 


7 Cf. George McT. Kahin, “Indonesia’s Strengths and 
Weaknesses,” Far Eastern Survey, September 26, 1951. 
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into account will be unable to make lasting contacts 
at the village level, where, as Wolf justly states, the 
need for reform is most essential. 

These traditional patterns of native social and eco- 
nomic life have a direct bearing on the problems 
of Indonesia today. For example, they will probably 
make impossible the rapid industrialization of the coun- 
try, which is seen by many as a solution to Indonesia’s 
economic problems. Household and village handicrafts 
are well developed in Indonesia, but are organized 
mainly on a communal basis. Lack of capital resources 
and of facilities for transportation and distribution are 
retarding factors, but they are not the basic difficulty. 
The fundamental problem is the average Indonesian’s 
unfamiliarity with the advantages of owning manufac- 
tured products, 

As Furnivall noted years ago,® the problem is not 
so much one of increasing production as of organizing 
demand, of creating an awareness of the mental equa- 
tion “goods equal money,” and of making both desir- 
able to the average worker or peasant. The mere de- 
velopment of industrial plants or transportation would 
not strike at the roots of the industrialization problem. 


Future of Estate Production 

It is suggested that the best way in which foreign 
aid funds could be used in Indonesia would be in 
restoration of Western commercial estate production, 
through which the Indonesian has been gradually in- 
troduced to the principles and practices of modern 
economic life.’° Since Indonesia’s riches are primarily 
agricultural, an increase in agricultural exports (rub- 
ber, tea, sugar, coffee, beet roots, copra) is a virtual 
necessity for the country. By encouraging Western 
estate production, Indonesia would be able to create the 
credit resources abroad which are essential for the 
realization of the often high-flown social welfare pro- 
grams enunciated by her political leaders. 

But a program emphasizing Western estate agricul- 
ture must be careful not to augment the differences 
between Western and non-Western production which 
were one of the causes of nationalist resentment of 
colonial control.’ From the beginning indonesians 
must be employed at all levels in the direction of the 
estates, not merely as field hands. 

The chances that Indonesia will in fact seek to 


9 J. S. Furnivall, Netherlands India, A Study of Plural 
Economy (Cambridge, 1944), pp. 332-3, 372. 

10 Compare J. H. Boeke, Ontwikkelingsgang en toekomst 
van Bevolkings-en Ondernemingslandbouw in Nederlandsch- 
Indie (Leyden, 1948), p. 103. 

11 See Justus M. van der K.roef, “Economic Origins of 
Indonesian Nationalism,” in Phillips Talbot, ed., South Asia 
in the World Today (Chicago, 1950), pp. 174-201. 
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build up its economy through a scientifically organized 
and efficiently managed estate agriculture, based on 
the former colonial exports, are very slight. For the 
development of estate agriculture, Western guidance 
is indispensable; yet there is little or no recognition of 
this in popular thinking in the country. The colonial 
era has been identified with unparalleled exploitation. 


Plans Must Face Indonesian Realities 

In many respects this contention is entirely correct. 
But it has not been sufficiently understood that the 
colonial era was also an age of great capital gains for 
the country, and that in view of the abysmally low edu- 
cational and technological level (for which the colonial 
period is entirely to blame) there must be a period of 
transition, when Western management will slowly with- 
draw as Indonesian technicians take over. The economic 
provisions of the Netherlands-Indonesian Union suggest 
a possible basis for such a transition, but it is clear that 
this aspect of the Union has largely been a dead letter.’* 
The distrust of Western investment and management 
is still so great that it will hamper Indonesia’s eco- 
nomic development for decades to come. Any foreign 
aid program must reckon with this state of mind. 

Two popular economic fallacies are prevalent in 
Indonesia today, both products of the revolution. The 
first is that Indonesia is a rich country. The second is 
that the end of the colonial era means an automatic 
economic improvement and a rise in the living stand- 
ard for everybody. The first contention fails to note 
that Indonesia’s resources consist largely of land, suit- 
able for an abundance of export crops. Mineral deposits 
are meager, power facilities are undeveloped or de- 
stroyed, capital goods are almost completely lacking, 
transportation and communications are in their in- 
fancy, and the per capita national income is one of the 
lowest in the world. 

The second fallacy is best revealed by a look at 
Indonesia today, with its economy shattered by war 
and revolution.** It will be a long time before Indo- 
nesia can approximate the relative prosperity of col- 
onial times. An effective foreign aid program under 
such conditions cannot be conceived in terms of a 
short period and a limited amount of money. Such 
a program will involve far greater sums than is now 
supposed, and will have to be expanded over scores of 
years, 

The conclusions of the above discussion may be 
summarized as follows: 

(1) The historic structure of Indonesian society is 


12 J. D. N. Versluys, “Het Uniestatuut: de financicle en 
economische overeenkomst,” Indonesie, vol. IV (1951). 

13 See H. de Meel, “Impediments to Economic Progress 
in Indonesia,” Pacific Affairs, March 1951, p. 39. 
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paternal, autocratic, and bound by tradition. These 
features are still present, and provide the chief popularly 
accepted basis for further economic development. 

(2) Authoritarianism in Indonesian social and eco- 
nomic life still fulfills a popular need; it is reverted 
to notwithstanding the influence of democratic revolu- 
tionary ideals. Where, under the influence of such 
ideals, the accepted social organization is altered, new 
forms appear to take on an autocratic character. 

(3) The traditional Indonesian village is not a 
democracy, nor does it provide a basis for “democratic 
techniques of organization and operation” as these 
are understood in the West. 

(4) Existing peasant cooperatives in Indonesia pos- 
sess an autocratic organization and leadership, and 
are not necessarily conducive to the development of 
democratic practices. 

(5) In view of the above, and in the light of the 


small number of educated leaders and technicians in 
Indonesia, a foreign aid program will of necessity have 
to operate through autocratic channels, particularly 
those sanctioned by tradition. There is, therefore, not 
the slightest reason to believe that foreign aid programs 
will necessarily contribute to democratic modes; the 
opposite is much more likely for some time to come. 

(6) The continued unfamiliarity of the average 
Indonesian producer with a money economy is the 
basic retarding factor in Indonesia’s development. 

(7) Indonesia’s economic position can best be 
strengthened by emphasizing primarily the restoration 
of Western commercial agriculture, this time on a 
sovereign national basis. This will involve a recognition 
of Western technical and commercial leadership for 
some time, But because of certain popular prejudices 
in Indonesia today, such recognition will be long in 
coming, to the detriment of the national economy. 


Japanese Fisheries Reform: A Case Study 


Can reform be initiated from above according to paper plans and goals? 
A study of "grass roots” results in one case reveals errors and unrealism. 


BY EDWARD G. SEIDENSTICKER 


Re In ASIAN COUNTRIES, particularly in_ its 


economic aspects, has received tremendous em- 
phasis in the postwar period. The United States has 
urged reforms as essential to economic development 
and, with the growing tension of the “cold war,” as 
the most effective bar to the spread of Communism. 
Yet there is danger that American democracy’s ideas 
and goals for reform may ignore Asian realities. This 
must be met by constant scrutiny of actual experience 
in attempts to foster change. 

The experiment in occupying Japan offers a valuable 
ground for such study. Here, the Japanese fisheries 
reform as it operated in a single village is presented as 
a case study. 

Japanese fisheries at the end of the war operated 
under a complicated system of rights and permits 
largely formalized in the Meiji era. Since rights could 
be rented out, there had been some development of an 
institution vaguely similar to absentee landlordism. 
Small-scale family operations were not uncommon, 
particularly in seaweed and shellfish culture and line 
fishing; but over much the greater segment of the 
important seining industry a division had appeared 
between the boat- and net-owner on the one hand 


A resident of Japan for several years and a student at Tokyo 
University, Mr. Seidensticker spent the past summer in the 
village discussed in this article. 
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and the fisherman on the other, the latter most fre- 
quently working as a hired hand who shared in risks but 
not in management. 

SCAP found this situation inefficient and “feudal,” 
and, reworking a phrase popular with agrarian re- 
formers, set out to place “the control of the fisher- 
man’s sources of livelihood in the hands of the work- 
ing fisherman.”’ Wartime control associations were 
dissolved, and in 1948 a Fisheries Cooperative Associa- 
tion Law was passed, encouraging but not requiring the 
formation of cooperative associations, their membership, 
according to the SCAP Natural Resources Section, to 
be limited to “active fishermen.” This was followed 
in 1949 by a Fisheries Law which provided for the 
cancellation of old rights, compensation to the owners 
thereof, and the issuance of new rights within two years 
from March 14, 1950, the effective date of the law. 
Subleasing of rights was prohibited and priorities for 
new rights were established with the announced aim 
of spreading ownership among the largest possible 
number of fishermen.* 

Faulty distribution of fishing rights was thus fixed 
upon as the basic evil to be attacked, and coopera- 
tives were chosen as a principal device for effecting an 


1 Natural Resources Section, GHQ, SCAP, “Missions and 
Accomplishments of the Occupation in the Natural Resources 
Field,” January 1, 1950, p. 20. 

2 See for instance a press statement by Mr. H. W. Yoe of 
the Natural Resources Section on December 7, 1949. 


equitable redistribution. It will be the purpose of this 
paper to inspect the results of the program in one 
Japanese fishing town, and to attempt to draw certain 
limited conclusions on the fisheries reform as a whole. 

Katakai is a town of about 12,000 people located on 
the outer coast of the Boso Peninsula forty miles east of 
Tokyo. Its sardine fisheries have a long and fairly 
prosperous history, though catches have declined in 
recent years, Jibiki seining, a process whereby nets are 
spread by small boats and pulled in from the shore, 
reached its height in the Meiji era. Thereafter, as the 
use of power winches made it possible to beach larger 
boats, jibiki was gradually supplanted by aguri seining, 
whereby nets are spread by two boats and pulled in 
at sea by the same boats, Today aguri is much the 
more important of the two, though jibiki continues. 
There is also some shell raking, but it is insignificant 
except as a supplementary source of income for fish- 
ermen. Eighteen families own boats and nets. 

It must be noted at the outset that the SCAP re- 
form seems to have no bearing on the Katakai aguri 
seining. The new Fisheries Law covers only fishing 
rights, which grew out of Tokugawa feudatory rela- 
tionships and were covered by the Fisheries Laws of 
1910 and 1933. It says virtually nothing about fishing 
permits, which for the most part are of more recent 
origin and are controlled by prefectural governments. 
Aguri fishing at Katakai operates under permits issued 
by the governor of Chiba Prefecture, ahd, though it 
accounts for the greater part of the town’s catch, it is 
thus beyond any reforms intended or effected by the 
new law. It may be added that licensed fishing cov- 
ers more than nalf the catch for all Japan. 

The fisheries reform for Katakai, then, extends only 
to the jibiki and shell rights. Those rights under the 
new Fisheries Law fall in the category of “common 
fisheries” (kyodo gyogyo), which are to be vested in 
cooperative associations. If therefore control is to pass 
into the hands of “active fishermen,” that must be ac- 
complished through the cooperative and through the 
activities of fishermen energetic and self-reliant enough 
to make use of it. 


Old Ways Continue Under New Name 


The Katakai Fishing Cooperative was organized in 
1949, pursuant to the provisions of the Cooperative 
Association Law. Its membership regulations, quoted al- 
most directly from the law, provide that anyone who 
lives in Katakai and who “engages in the fishing 
business” (gyogyo wo itonamu), or who is “attached” 
for ninety days or more per year to someone who does, 
may join, Net- and boat-owners, their families, their 
retainers, and indeed almost anyone designated by 
them as “attached” to their enterprises are thus eligible 
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for membership, and the owners have effectively taken 
over the Katakai Cooperative. All twenty-three mem- 
bers of the old Control Association became members of 
the cooperative, as did all net-owners, chiefly the 
smaller jibiki owners, who were not. Their relatives 
also joined in good numbers. The cooperative has 176 
members, of whom about half are net-owners and their 
relatives. The rest may be considered “active fishermen,” 
but are in fact old and trusted retainers of the net- 
owners, and their subscription to cooperative stock (a 
minimum of 500 yen; official exchange 360 yen to the 
dollar, though comparison on that basis is quite mean- 
ingless) was paid for by owners. The rest of the more 
than two thousand fishermen in Katakai are not mem- 
bers, and appear to have no interest in the cooperative 
—amany of them in fact seem not to know whether they 
belong or not. Of the twelve official positions specified 
by the law, eight are held by net-owners and a ninth 
was left vacant by the death of a net-owner. The 
president is of course a net-owner. 

Insofar as there has been any change from the old 
Control Association, it would seem to lie in the fact 
that the present organization is less active than its 
predecessor, not having to worry about such wartime 
problems as rationing. In spite of a long list of welfare 
and insurance activities included in its official aims, 
it is engaged principally in the operation of a large re- 
frigerator which may be used, upon payment of the 
specified fees, by both members and non-members. 

Relations between fishermen and net-owners are 
much as before the Occupation. Except for a few who 


‘ have entered into a sort of contract known as sutekin, 


fishermen are in theory able to change employment, 
but are in fact bound by a combination of debts and 
customary duties. On days when the boats go out, 
the fisherman’s pay is dependent on the catch. If there 
is none, he gets only his meals at sea. If the catch is 
enough to cover expenses, about 15,000 to 20,000 yen 
for a full day’s aguri operations, the profits are divided, 
usually at the rate of 60 percent for the owner and 40 
percent for the fishermen. (There are exceptions to 
this; some owners seem to divide the gross profits and 
take operating expenses from their own share.) If the 
boats do not go out, the fisherman gets a hundred yen 
a day when there is beach work, net-repairing for in- 
stance, nothing when there is not. The fisherman’s in- 
come, supplemented by shell-digging and whatever odd 
work is available, comes to about 3,000 yen a month 
when the catch is good; and the average monthly family 
income, with wife and grown children working, is 
estimated at no more than 7,000 yen. 


3 The succeeding description applies most directly to aguri 
fishermen; the position of jibiki fishermen is similar but 
perhaps a little worse. 
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The result of the system, which at best barely feeds 
and clothes the fisherman and his family, and which 
moreover makes his income wildly uncertain, is that 
most of the fishermen are heavily in debt to the own- 
ers, some of them by as much as 50,000 yen, or nearly a 
year and a half’s income under good conditions. The 
average for the Kujukuri area, a stretch of coast some 
forty miles long and including Katakai, is 10,000 yen, 
according to the Chiba prefectural government. As 
long as the fisherman stays with the same owner, pay- 
ment of the debt is not expected, and the pressure is 
thus heavy not to change employers. When, as some- 
times does happen, a change is made, the new employer 
has to be persuaded to take care of the debt, and the 
transaction is very much like buying and selling of 
fishermen between two owners, 


The Idea of Loyalty 

Freedom of employment is further restricted by a 
conservative code of loyalty and responsibility. In spite 
of his general lack of generosity, the owner does at 
least see that the fisherman and his family do not 
starve, and the fisherman in return feels bound not to 
desert the owner. The code has what may seem to the 
Westerner astonishing gaps: certain owners habitually 
cheat their fishermen, for instance, and the fishermen 
retaliate by wholesale pilferage, generally of the more 
desirable varieties of fish. 

It is clear, however, that the fishermen do feel cer- 
tain obligations which are more real and compelling 
than any notions of concerted action or of free labor, 
and there is not at present any organization working 
actively for the improvement of their position. A local 
Socialist attempted about two yéars ago to organize a 
fishermen’s union, but general mistrust and lack of 
interest on the part of the intended beneficiaries kept 
it from making much headway. With the defeat of that 
Socialist in the local elections this year, the union 
was allowed to lapse into almost complete inactivity. 

The two years provided for the reform of fishing 
rights are not yet up, and the old rights are still in 
effect in Katakai. The principles governing the new 
rights, however, and most of the practical details for 
Katakai are clear. The old rights held by the Control 
Association have been transferred to the present co- 
operative; they cover jibiki and shell fishing for the 
coast on which Katakai fronts. The new rights are to 
cover shell fishing for the same area, but the present 


jibiki rights for the whole Kujukuri area are to be — 


combined into one blanket right replacing the smaller 
rights which have hitherto been parceled out village 
by village. The effect of this change is in theory to 
broaden the right of the jibiki boats to move up and 
down the coast, though probably traditional prac- 
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tices have provided as much freedom of motion as the 
new arrangement will, 

The Fisherics Law provides that rights to “common 
fisheries,” which, it has been noted, includes the 
Katakai rights, are to be invested in cooperatives in 
whose membership are included representatives of at 
least two-thirds of the families engaged in fishing in 
the area. By the same choice of terms (gyogyo wo ito- 
namu) that was noted above in connection with the 
Cooperative Association Law and the articles of the 
Katakai Cooperative, however, this provision can be 
interpreted as excluding laborers (i.e., fishermen) and 
applying to those families engaged in managing fish- 
ing enterprises. 

This interpretation, framed so as to exclude shell 
diggers, has been settled on by the Katakai net-owners; 
it is also an interpretation that seems to have re- 
ceived the general approval of the Fisheries Agency, 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, although the 
agency would probably be more generous than the 
Katakai owners in applying the provisions of the law to 
such small operators as shell diggers.* The present co- 
operative, without modification, will therefore receive 
the Katakai shell right in its own name, and the 
Kujukuri jibiki right as agent for all the cooperatives 
in the area. Net owners operating under the old right 
will continue to operate under the new, and “the 
hands of working fishermen” will be as far away as 
ever. 

The occupation, then, has had little effect on Kata- 
kai. It may be argued that Katakai is not typical of 
Japanese fishing villages, and indeed, since shell- 
digging is carried on in only a very minor way and 
seaweed culture and line fishing not at all, a study of 
Katakai throws little light on those fields where in- 
dividual and family operations predominate. The town’s 
fisheries, however, are probably not unrepresentative of 
the seining operations which at present constitute the 
most important segment of Japanese marine industry 
and which are probably becoming more important as 
over-crowding and over-fishing intensify competition. 
Katakai is not atypical in its poverty, its system of profit 
sharing, the inertness and conservatism of its fish- 
ermen, its lack of absentee-owned rights.° 

Cooperatives in other towns on the Boso coast do 
not seem to differ materially from the Katakai co- 
operative (and some officials of the Fisheries Agency 
state their private view that the prevalent pattern 


4 See Gyogyo Seido no Kaikaku, edited by Economics 
Section, Fisheries Agency, and published by Nihon Keizai 
Shimbun Sha, Tokyo, 1950, pp. 385 and 386. 

5 Absenteeism seems to be rare in seine fisheries, covered 
principally by licenses and by “common,” formerly “exclusive,” 
rights; this will be made clearer below. 
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throughout Japan is one of owner-domination of co- 
operatives.) In Choshi, some miles to the north, fisher- 
men have formed unions but have stayed scrupulously 
clear of the cooperatives, and in Ohara to the south 
the minimum capitalization per member was raised 
to a prohibitive figure when it appeared that fisher- 
men were disposed to participate. 

Finally, it may be emphasized that the Katakai 
fisheries are operated with a relatively low capital 
expenditure as seine fisheries go; if the conclusions of 
this paper are valid, then they should be even more 
pertinent to larger and more elaborate enterprises. 


Mistakes and False Assumptions 

The following considerations appear to have been 
principally responsible for the lack of progress: 

1. As noted above, there are certain loopholes and 
defects in the law, such as the failure to treat fishing 
permits. 

2. Fishermen are not interested in a change that 
would make them owners and managers. Where unions 
are active, as in Choshi, fishermen’s demands have 
centered on improved working conditions, and there has 
been no attempt to share in or take over management. 
Katakai fishermen have been even less aggressive. 

Recent surveys by the National Public Opinion Re- 
search Institute of the Prime Minister’s Office would 
indicate that Katakai more than Choshi can be taken 
as representative of Japanese fishing towns in general. 
The Institute found, in a survey covering 54 fishing 
villages and towns throughout Japan,°® that about 80 
percent of the pollees had nothing “to complain of 
on the manner in which fisheries products are shared.” 
Less than 10 percent hoped that fisheries rights would 
be turned over to fishermen via cooperative associations. 
The most prevalent hope with regard to cooperatives 
was that they might somehow succeed in getting fish- 
ing areas enlarged. 

3. One may have misgivings regarding the basic as- 
sumption, apparently drawn from an inappropriate an- 
alogy with the land reform, that redistribution of fish- 
ing rights was the real problem to be attacked: In the 
first place, absentee ownership has not been a problem 
in Katakai, and figures compiled by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestry’ indicate that it has been 
overestimated for the country as a whole and cer- 
tainly for the seining industry as a whole. Over half 
of the total Japanese catch has been covered by per- 


6 Mimeographed in two parts: “Survey of the Predominat- 
ing Sentiment of the Fishermen’s Community towards the 
Reform of Japan’s Fishing System,” April 1951, and “Survey 
of Public Opinion on Fisheries Reform,” May 1951. 

7 Reproduced in Natural Resources Section Weekly Sum- 
mary No, 104, October 11, 1947. 


mits which may not be rented; nearly three quarters of 
the remainder, even before the new law, was covered 
by “exclusive rights” which lay almost without ex- 
ception in the hands of actual operators. The concen- 
tration on absentees who were present in varying de- 
gress in only a minor part of the fishing industry there- 
fore tended only to confirm the control of the net- and 
boat-owners. 

And even had the fishing rights been turned di- 
rectly over to the fishermen, the practical result would 
probably not have been much different. In the case 
of farming, land rights can usually be assumed to be 
accompanied by the ability to work those rights; in 
the case of coastal fishing, however, with the excep- 
tion of the small-scale operations noted above, no such 
ability exists. Operations in Katakai are relatively 
simple and inexpensive, but even if all two thousand 
fishermen in the town were to band together, they - 
could not muster the capital to equip and run one 
aguri operation. 

If “the control of the fisherman’s sources of liveli- 
hood” is really to be put “in the hands of the working 
fisherman,” in other words, some arrangement must be 
made for either expropriating or buying up capital 
equipment: a new and revolutionary law must be 
passed, or a system of credits operating not through 
but against the present owners must be set up. 

The heart of the matter seems to be that a very 
important part of the Japanese fishing industry, un- 
like Japanese farming, has entered the industrial age. 
It would thus be more to the point to further healthy 
relations between the laborer-fisherman and the capital- 
ist-owner than to try by half-measures to redistribute 
ownership. The only real alternative in fact would be 
a thorough-going anti-capitalist revolution in the fish- 
eries. 
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